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This  survey  is  not  intended  to  be  comprehensive,  but  selects  some  of  the 
more  important  developments  of  the  year. 

The  British  Colonial  Empire  in  1947  included  the  following  territories: 


EAST  AFRICA 

Kenya 

Uganda 

Northern  Rhodesia 

Nyasaland 

Somaliland 

Tanganyika  (Trust  Territory) 
Zanzibar 

WEST  AFRICA 

Cameroons  (Trust  Territory) 

Gambia 

Gold  Coast 

Nigeria 

Sierra  Leone 

Togoland  (Trust  Territory) 

St.  Helena,  (with  Ascension 
and  Tristan  da  Cunha) 

SOUTH  AFRICAN 

HIGH  COMMISSION 
TERRITORIES 

Basutoland 

Bechuanaland 

Swaziland 

EASTERN 

Brunei 

Ceylon  (Dominion,  Feb.  1948) 
Hong  Kong 
Malayan  Union 

(includes  Penang  and  Mal¬ 
acca,  formerly  part  of  the 
Straits  Settlements,  and  the 
former  Federated  and  Un¬ 
federated  Malay  States) 
Singapore 
North  Borneo 
Sarawak 


Mauritius 

Seychelles 

Aden 

MEDITERRANEAN 

Cyprus 

Gibraltar 

Malta 

WEST  INDIES  AND 
THE  AMERICAS 

Bahamas 
Barbados 
British  Guiana 
British  Honduras 
Jamaica 

Leeward  Islands 

(Antigua,  St.  Kitts-Nevis, 
Virgin  Islands,  Montserrat) 
Trinidad  and  Tobago 
Windward  Islands 

(St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent, 
Dominica,  Grenada) 

Falkland  Islands 
Bermuda 

WESTERN  PACIFIC 
Fiji 

Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands 
British  Solomon  Islands 
Tonga 

Pitcairn  Island 

CONDOMINIUMS 

New  Hebrides  (Britain  and 
France) 

Canton  and  Enderbury 
Islands  (Britain  and  U.S.A.) 


THE  BRITISH  COLONIAL  EMPIRE  IN  1947 


DEVELOPMENTS  IN  ADMINISTRATION 

In  spite  of  what  Mr.  Creech  Jones,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
has  described  as  “the  troubled  background  in  almost  all  legions  of  the 
world,”  1947  in  the  territories  of  the  British  Colonial  Empire  has  been  a 
year  in  which  great  progress  has  been  made  in  adjusting  to  the  changed 
conditions  in  the  world,  and  in  developing  the  economic,  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  institutions  whose  object  is  to  “transform  the  dependencies  in  the 
Colonial  Empire  to  responsibility.  .  . 

Speaking  in  the  Colonial  Estimates  Debate  on  July  29,  1947,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  pointed  out  that  colonial  progress  was 
not  a  matter  merely  of  directives  from  the  Colonial  Office  in  London. 
British  territories  are  nearly  all  advancing  to  some  degree  of  self-govern¬ 
ment,  and  Britain’s  basic  job  is  to  persuade  the  people  of  dependent  terri¬ 
tories  to  build  up  their  own  institutions  with  the  acceptance  of  such  poli¬ 
cies  as  she  believes  will  make  for  the  betterment  of  these  territories.  To 
do  this  it  is  essential  for  the  Colonial  Office  to  have  the  facts  and  figures 
on  the  basis  of  which  to  give  practical  aid  to  the  colonial  peoples.  This 
will  contribute  to  their  well-being  and,  in  turn,  help  them  to  contribute 
to  mankind  in  general. 

With  this  aim,  organization  in  the  Colonial  Office  has  been  strength¬ 
ened  and  improved.  By  the  end  of  1947  there  were  advisers  on  nursing, 
education,  labor,  co-operation  and  social  services,  transport  and  surveys, 
and  functional  committees  had  been  set  up  in  connection  with  economic 
problems,  labor  co-operation,  and  the  welfare  of  the  colonial  peoples. 
Linked  with  these  are  special  research  committees  covering  such  subjects 
as  agriculture,  health,  economics,  social  services  and  fisheries.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  information  services  in  Britain,  with  foreign  states,  and  be¬ 
tween  colonial  territories  themselves  has  not  been  neglected.  In  the 
Colonial  Office  the  Information  Services  Departments  have  been  reorgan¬ 
ized  and  strengthened,  and  the  whole  spirit  of  development  has  been  mani¬ 
fest  in  the  Bill  providing  for  an  entirely  new  Colonial  Office  building  on 
the  old  site  of  the  Westminster  Hospital.  In  the  meantime,  the  Colonial 
Office  has  moved  to  Church  House,  Westminster. 

The  distribution  of  collated  information  on  dependent  territories  be¬ 
gan  again  during  the  year  under  review  after  a  lapse  of  seven  years.  The 
first  post-war  Colonial  Annual  Report  for  1946  was  published  by  Hong 
Kong,  and  showed  the  great  and  successful  efforts  that  have  gone  into  re¬ 
construction.  Similar  reports  have  been  received  from  Singapore  and 
Malaya,  while  the  reports  from  other  territories  such  as  Jamaica  and  British 
Guiana  show  that  in  the  colonies  whose  economy  was  not  wrecked  by  war 
steady  progress  has  been  made  in  developing  natural  resources,  social  serv¬ 
ices,  and  political  institutions. 

In  addition  to  the  information  contained  in  these  Annual  Reports,  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  years  1939-1947  in  all  colonial  territories  has 
been  the  object  of  a  Blue  Book  (Cmd.  7167),  published  by  His  Majesty's 
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Stationery  Office  before  the  Colonial  Estimates  Debate,  to  provide  a  survey 
of  developments  in  the  Colonial  Empire  since  the  outbreak  of  war.  Some 
of  the  results  of  the  economic  impact  of  war  on  the  colonies  are  shown  in 
Cmd.  7224,  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  British  Commonwealth  1936  to 
1943  (Trade  and  Commerce  Sections )  which  was  published  in  October. 

In  1947,  also,  handbooks  relating  to  the  history,  potentialities  and  de¬ 
velopments  of  British  Guiana,  British  Honduras,  Cyprus,  Gibraltar,  Ja¬ 
maica,  Nigeria,  St.  Vincent,  Sierra  Leone,  Zanzibar  and  Hong  Kong  were 
put  into  preparation.  During  the  Colonial  Estimates  Debate  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  also  foreshadowed  future  sources  of  information  in  the  form 
of  a  rota  of  reports  covering  the  four  main  regions  of  the  Colonial  Empire. 

Plans  for  the  reorganization  and  training  of  the  Colonial  Service,  which 
were  the  subject  of  a  White  Paper  last  year,  have  been  put  into  practice 
with  120  Colonial  Service  cadets  taking  a  15-months’  course  at  Oxford, 
Cambridge  and  London  Universities.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  the 
background  and  knowledge  necessary  to  the  work  the  cadets  will  eventually 
undertake.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  this  first  group  of  cadets  had  com¬ 
pleted  their  course  and  a  second  group  was  already  at  work.  In  September 
the  second  part  of  the  scheme  was  put  into  operation  with  the  opening  of 
a  Summer  School  for  Colonial  Service  Officers  at  Oxford.  This  School, 
followed  by  a  further  course  of  training  lasting  six  months  at  Oxford, 
Cambridge  and  London  Universities,  is  for  officers  who  have  already  com¬ 
pleted  a  period  of  service  in  the  colonies  and  is  aimed  at  giving  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  clarifying  experience  already  gained,  for  seeing  the  interaction 
of  affairs  between  different  colonies  and  for  further  study  in  specific  sub¬ 
jects.  Some  90  officers  representing  22  colonial  territories  attended  the 
Summer  School  preceding  this  second  course. 

General  recruitment  for  the  Colonial  Services,  which  reopened  in  1945, 
had  by  the  end  of  1947  brought  over  3,000  men  and  women  into  the 
Colonial  Service.  Their  value  to  the  territories  to  which  they  are  sent  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  at  least  40  per  cent  of  them  had  previously  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  local  government,  finance,  industry  and  commerce. 

The  first  conference  of  its  kind  was  held  in  November  when  the  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  African  Colonies  met  in  London  to  discuss  African  political, 
administrative,  economic  and  social  affairs.  This  conference  was  preceded 
by  a  similar  meeting  of  Colonial  Service  officers  concerned  with  Africa 
who  met  at  Cambridge  during  the  summer  and  discussed  the  problems  of 
local  government  and  the  adaptation  of  native  administrations.  Both  con¬ 
ferences  were  the  forerunners  of  an  extremely  important  conference,  which 
will  be  attended  next  year  by  unofficial  and  official  members  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Councils  of  the  African  territories. 

INTERNATIONAL  AND  REGIONAL  CO-OPERATION 

During  1947,  Britain  continued  to  contribute  to  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  in  respect  of  dependent  territories.  In  April  the  final  texts  were 
issued  of  the  Trusteeship  Agreements  for  Tanganyika,  the  Cameroons  and 
Togoland  as  approved  by  U.N.  In  those  territories  the  Trusteeship  System 
has  now  replaced  the  mandate  system.  For  all  other  mon-self-governing 
territories  Britain  has  transmitted  reports  to  the  United  Nations  General 
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Assembly  (in  accordance  with  Article  73  (e)  of  the  Charter),  giving  the 
basic  facts  and  figures  about  each  territory  on  such  subjects  as  area,  popu¬ 
lation,  occupations,  wages  and  labor  organization,  finance  and  trade,  social 
services,  and  communications. 

In  the  field  of  international  regional  co-operation  during  1917,  Britain 
has  continued  to  co-operate  with  other  nations  in  working  for  the  welfare 
of  peoples  of  dependent  territories  in  different  regions  of  the  world. 

In  the  Pacific,  the  Governments  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  France,  the 
Netherlands,  Britain  and  the  United  States  established,  in  February,  the 
South  Pacific  Commission  to  advise  on  the  economic  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  of  dependent  territories  in  the  area.  Provision  has  been  made  for  a 
Research  Council  as  a  standing  body  auxiliary  to  the  Commission,  and  31 
research  projects  have  already  been  drawn  up.  The  local  inhabitants  of 
the  territories  concerned  will  be  associated  with  the  work  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  as  representatives  composing  a  South  Pacific  Conference. 

This  Commission  is  modeled  largely  on  the  Caribbean  Commission 
which,  in  June,  held  its  first  meeting  since  the  setting  up  of  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Secretariat  in  Trinidad.  At  this  June  meeting,  the  Commission  de¬ 
cided  among  other  things  that,  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  information 
in  the  Caribbean  area  between  the  territories  of  the  same  and  of  different 
nationality,  it  would  publish  monthly  information  bulletins  in  the  chief 
languages  of  the  area,  and  would  institute  its  own  broadcasting  service. 

In  the  African  field,  Britain,  France  and  Belgium  continued  to  co¬ 
operate  with  each  other  in  tackling  common  technical  problems.  In  May 
an  Anglo-French  Communications  Conference  took  place  at  Dakar  and 
was  attended  by  Portuguese  observers.  In  the  same  month,  British,  French 
and  Belgian  delegates  met  in  Paris  and  discussed  such  problems  as  soil 
conservation,  nutrition  and  medical  education,  all  of  which  are  subjects 
on  which  much  may  be  achieved  by  the  pooling  of  resources  and  a  regional 
approach.  A  three-year  program  of  conferences  was  planned  at  these  Paris 
talks,  and  eight  technical  conferences  on  problems  in  the  British,  French 
and  Belgian  dependencies  in  Africa  were  agreed  to.  Some  of  these  con¬ 
ferences  will  be  preceded  by  meetings  in  London,  Paris  or  Brussels.  The 
actual  conferences  will  be  held  in  Africa,  and  it  is  intended  to  include 
African  representatives  and  to  invite  other  countries  concerned  with  the 
subjects  under  discussion  to  attend. 

In  December  ten  members  of  the  Colonial  Service  attending  training 
courses  in  Britain  went  to  Paris,  as  guests  of  the  French  Government,  to 
establish  contact  with  officials  of  the  French  Ministry  of  Oversea  Terri¬ 
tories  and  to  hear  the  French  approach  to  present-day  colonial  problems. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  regular  exchanges,  and  plans 
are  being  made  for  French  officials  from  overseas  territories  to  visit  Britain 
in  1948. 

In  the  same  month,  Portuguese  and  Colonial  Office  officials  met  in 
London  and  discussed  methods  of  co  operating  in  scientific  and  technical 
matters  for  dealing  with  problems  common  to  British  and  Portuguese 
colonial  territories  in  Africa.  The  talks  covered  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
including  soil  usage  and  conservation,  and  measures  for  combating  tsetse 
fly,  trypanosomiasis  and  rinderpest. 

This  international  regional  collaboration  was  not  confined  to  the 
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Pacific,  the  Caribbean  and  Africa.  In  the  fourth  region  of  the  Colonial 
Empire,  the  Far  East,  1947  saw  the  coming  together  of  the  peoples  of  Asia 
at  the  Asian  Relations  Conference,  held  at  Delhi  in  March  and  April,  to 
discuss  the  economic  and  social  problems  of  the  East.  The  Conference 
was  convened  by  the  Indian  Council  of  World  Affairs  and  among  the  24 
Asian  countries  represented  were  Burma,  Ceylon,  and  Malaya. 

The  problems  of  restoring  normal  conditions  in  the  formerly  Japanese- 
occupied  territories  of  the  Far  East  occupied  several  international  regional 
conferences  during  the  year.  The  first  Fisheries  Conference  ever  to  be  held 
in  that  region  took  place  in  Singapore  in  January,  and  was  attended  by 
representatives  of  India,  Burma,  Hong  Kong,  Ceylon,  the  Malayan  Union 
and  Singapore,  Australia,  and  other  countries.  Throughout  the  year, 
Singapore  was  the  scene  of  a  series  of  Conferences  of  South-East  Asia 
liaison  officials  to  discuss  the  recurring  problems  of  rice  supply  in  that 
region.  In  June  the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  held 
its  first  session  in  Shanghai  and,  when  it  met  again  in  July  at  Lake  Success, 
continued  to  determine  the  reconstruction  needs  of  countries  in  the  Far 
East.  The  first  conference  of  its  kind  in  the  area  took  place  in  August 
at  Singapore  when  delegates  and  observers  from  20  countries  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  international  organizations  including  U.N.  met  for  a  South-East 
Asia  Social  Welfare  Conference. 

The  colonies  were  also  represented  at  international  conferences  on 
world  problems.  The  meeting  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  on  Trade 
and  Employment  at  Geneva  was  attended  by  two  West  Indian  delegates, 
and  five  West  Indian  delegates  attended  the  discussions  on  Imperial  Prefer¬ 
ence  preceding  this  conference.  The  presence  of  these  delegates  was  in 
accordance  with  a  recommendation  of  the  second  session  of  the  West  In¬ 
dian  Conference,  and  was  approved  by  the  Caribbean  Commission. 

The  British  delegations  to  the  second  General  Conference  of  UNESCO 
held  at  Mexico  City  from  November  6  to  December  3  included  as  an  alter¬ 
nate  delegate,  Dr.  Margaret  Read,  Head  of  the  Colonial  Department,  In¬ 
stitute  of  Education,  London  University,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Colonial  Office  Advisory  Committee  on  Education  in  the  Colonies. 

In  the  sphere  of  co-operation  between  British  territories  in  the  same 
area  1947  has  been  notable.  The  outstanding  example  was  the  historic 
conference  on  Closer  Association  in  the  British  West  Indies  which  was 
opened  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  on  September  11.  This 
conference,  which  was  attended  by  22  delegates  representing  3,000,000 
people  in  the  islands  and  other  territories  of  the  British  West  Indies,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  means  and  implications  of  the  closer  association  of  these  colo¬ 
nies,  and  used  as  its  basis  for  discussion  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Despatch 
and  Memorandum  on  the  subject  published  in  June.  With  the  exception 
of  British  Guiana,  the  delegates  accepted  the  principle  of  a  British  Carib¬ 
bean  Federation  in  which,  on  the  Australian  Federal  Government  model, 
each  constituent  unit  retains  complete  control  over  all  matters  except 
those  specifically  assigned  to  the  federal  government.  They  recommended, 
among  other  things,  that  a  Standing  Closer  Association  Committee  should 
be  set  up  to  study  the  form  of  a  federal  constitution  and  judiciary,  and 
the  means  of  financing  federal  services,  and  should  report  not  later  than 
June  30,  1949. 
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Discussions  have  been  held  also  on  the  closer  association  of  the  Leeward 
and  Windward  Islands.  Delegations  from  the  two  groups  met  in  January 
and  recommended  a  federation  with  a  strong  central  government.  These 
proposals,  with  a  number  of  others,  were  still  under  discussion  by  the 
Legislative  Councils  of  the  islands  concerned  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

An  interesting  development  in  the  West  Indies  during  the  year  was 
the  formation  of  a  Caribbean  Press  Association  as  a  non-profit  co-operative 
agency  for  supplying  inter-Caribbean  news  to  all  newspapers  in  the  area. 

Many  of  the  territorial  differences  and  difficulties  which  might  have 
impeded  the  progress  of  the  Closer  Association  Conference  were  resolved 
at  the  numerous  West  Indian  regional  conferences  held  during  the  year. 
A  Conference  of  West  Indian  Social  Welfare  workers  and  Probation  Offi¬ 
cers  was  held  in  March.  Unification  of  medical  services  in  the  British 
West  Indies  was  recommended  at  a  conference  of  Directors  of  Medical 
Surveys  and  Senior  Medical  Officers  in  June.  The  shipping  needs  and 
problems  of  the  British  West  Indies  were  discussed  at  a  fact  finding  meet¬ 
ing  held,  in  July,  to  supply  facts  and  figures  to  the  Imperial  Shipping 
Committee  in  London  which  is  conducting  an  inquiry  into  the  shipping 
needs  of  the  area.  A  second  British  Caribbean  oils  and  fats  agreement  was 
the  outcome  of  a  conference  in  Barbados  which  aimed  at  adjusting  dis¬ 
tribution  and  prices  of  edible  oils  and  fats  in  the  area  to  ensure  that  the 
best  use  is  made  of  existing  output  and  that  increased  production  is  en¬ 
couraged.  In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  regional  co-operation  underlying 
these  specialist  conferences  the  youth  of  the  West  Indies  held  the  first  con¬ 
ference  of  its  kind  in  August,  and  formed  a  Caribbean  Youth  Federation. 
Finally,  in  September,  just  before  the  opening  of  the  Closer  Association 
Conference,  the  Caribbean  Labor  Congress,  which  represents  organized 
labor  in  the  area,  held  a  conference  in  Jamaica  and  discussed  the  form  of 
federal  government  most  suitable  for  the  British  West  Indies. 

News  of  the  Central  African  Council’s  meeting,  held  at  the  end  of  1946, 
was  received  early  in  the  year  and  particular  importance  is  attached  to  the 
discussions  that  were  held  on  the  problem  of  the  control  and  care  of 
migrant  African  labor.  The  other  subjects  examined  included  education, 
research,  tourist  traffic  and  hydroelectric  power.  In  March,  the  Council 
held  its  fifth  meeting  at  Lusaka,  when  discussions  centered  round  the 
Migrant  Labor  Agreement  arising  out  of  the  previous  meeting,  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  Research  Secretary,  Inter-Territorial  Telegraphic  Com¬ 
munications,  and  the  proposed  unified  Customs  Service. 

In  March,  also,  the  West  African  Council  held  its  second  meeting  at 
Accra  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Ivor  Thomas,  then  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies.  The  Council  discussed  various  matters  of  com¬ 
mon  interest  to  the  four  territories,  including  civil  aviation,  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  question  of  uniformity  of  customs  legislation. 

In  East  Africa,  1947  was  a  year  of  argument  and  debate  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  inter-territorial  organization,  first  proposed  in  the  White  Paper 
Col.  No.  191.  Early  in  the  year  revised  proposals  for  such  organization 
were  published  (Col.  No.  210).  The  chief  recommendations  were  that 
there  should  be  an  East  African  High  Commission  composed  of  the  officers 
administering  the  Governments  of  Kenya,  Uganda  and  Tanganyika,  an 
East  African  Central  Assembly,  and  an  executive  organization  supported 
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by  inter-territorial  advisory  and  consultative  bodies.  These  proposals  do 
not  involve  either  political  union  or  the  fusion  of  the  East  African  Gov¬ 
ernments.  They  are  intended  to  provide  a  constitutional  and  judicial 
framework  for  the  efficient  administration  of  specified  departments  and 
services  which  are  in  fact  and  by  their  nature  inter-territorial.  These  will 
include  posts  and  telegraph,  customs  and  excise,  railway,  road,  port  and 
marine  services,  and  inter-territorial  research.  The  East  African  High 
Commission  came  into  existence  on  January  1,  1948. 


POLITICAL  AND  CONSTITUTIONAL  PROGRESS 

Political  and  constitutional  progress  took  place  in  many  colonies  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  and  heading  them  all  was  Ceylon.  In  June  the  Secretary  of 
State  informed  the  House  of  Commons  that  when  Ceylon’s  new  Parliament 
was  in  power  (under  the  constitution  of  1946  which  granted  Ceylon  in¬ 
ternal  self-government),  and  certain  agreements  had  been  negotiated,  steps 
would  be  taken  to  confer  on  the  island  fully  responsible  status  within  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  The  general  elections  for  Ceylon’s  new 
Parliament  were  held  in  August.  Mr.  Senanayake,  leader  of  the  United 
National  Party,  has  become  the  island’s  first  Prime  Minister  and  has  signed 
agreements  with  the  British  Government  on  defense,  external  affairs  and 
public  officers,  subjects  which  were  reserved  under  the  1946  constitution. 
On  November  13  a  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  British  Parliament  pro¬ 
viding  for  Ceylon’s  attainment  of  independence  within  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Ceylon  Order  in  Council  has  been  amended  to  give  the  Ceylon  Gov¬ 
ernment  unrestricted  legislation  in  all  matters,  and  to  provide  for  a  Gov¬ 
ernor-General,  as  in  the  other  Commonwealth  countries,  in  place  of  a 
Governor.  Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  which  in  effect  conferred 
Dominion  status  on  Ceylon,  are  modeled  on  the  Statute  of  Westminster. 
I  he  Bill  came  into  force  in  February,  1948,  and  Ceylon  thus  secured  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  non-European  settled  colonial  territory  to  at¬ 
tain  the  final  stage  of  constitutional  development  within  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  (India  was  never  considered  a  colony  in  the  accepted  sense.) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  British  Government  issued  a  State¬ 
ment  of  Policy  on  Constitutional  Reform  in  Malta  (Cmd.  7014).  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  declaration  of  1943,  which  stated  that  responsible  gov¬ 
ernment  would  be  granted  to  Malta  after  the  war  within  the  limits  of  her 
1921  constitution,  this  statement  proposed  a  similar  constitution  giving 
the  Maltese  rather  more  control  over  their  own  affairs  than  did  that  of 
1921.  The  proposals  were  drawn  up  on  the  basis  of  recommendations  made 
by  Sir  Harold  MacMichael  who,  during  1946,  had  discussed  with  Maltese 
representatives  proposals  for  the  new  constitution.  In  June,  1947,  Colonial 
Office  representatives  went  out  to  Malta  and,  in  consultation  with  Maltese 
opinion,  decided  on  several  points  not  explicitly  covered  by  the  British 
Government’s  statement.  In  October  elections  under  the  new  constitution 
were  held.  These  were  on  a  basis  of  universal  suffrage  and  for  the  first 
time  in  the  island’s  history  women  had  the  vote.  Dr.  Paul  Boffa,  leader 
of  the  Labour  Party,  has  become  Malta’s  first  Prime  Minister.  On  Novem¬ 
ber  10  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Gloucester  inaugurated  the  new  constitu¬ 
tion  by  opening  the  Legislative  Assembly.  This  new  constitution  restored 
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responsible  rule  to  Malta  on  the  dyarchical  principle  whereby  the  Maltese 
Government,  responsible  to  a  Legislature,  has  full  legislative  and  adminis¬ 
trative  responsibility  under  the  Crown  for  conducting  internal  affairs, 
while  matters  arising  out  of  the  island's  strategic  importance  are  reserved 
to  the  Imperial  Government. 

An  important  stage  in  the  constitutional  development  of  Aden  Colony 
was  reached  on  January  6  with  the  inauguration  of  a  Legislative  Council. 
This  Council  consists  of  the  Governor  as  President,  four  ex-officio  mem¬ 
bers,  four  official  members  and  eight  non-official  members  who  for  the 
present  are  nominated  but  later  on  will  be  elected. 

In  Nigeria,  a  new  constitution  was  brought  into  operation  on  January 
1,  1947,  and  the  new  Legislative  Council,  which  now  has  an  unofficial 
African  majority  and  for  the  first  time  represents  the  whole  of  Nigeria, 
held  its  first  meeting  in  March.  The  new  arrangements  are  designed  to 
promote  constitutional  unity  with  a  strong  central  government,  while  re¬ 
taining  a  large  measure  of  local  autonomy  in  the  principal  regions  by 
means  of  regional  councils.  There  are  three  regional  councils  all  with 
unofficial  African  majorities,  and  these  select  from  their  own  members  18  of 
the  24  unofficial  members  of  the  new  Legislative  Council,  the  remaining  six 
being  appointed  by  the  Governor.  These  councils  have  important  finan¬ 
cial  and  legislative  functions  including  the  consideration  of  the  estimates 
for  their  regions.  The  House  of  Assembly  of  the  Northern  Regional  Coun¬ 
cil  (which  is  the  only  council  consisting  of  two  chambers)  held  its  first 
session  early  in  the  year,  and  its  members  unanimously  welcomed  the  new 
constitution  as  well  as  making  practical  suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  economic  and  social  conditions  in  the  Northern  Provinces.  Delegates 
from  the  National  Council  for  Nigeria  and  the  Cameroons,  a  body  which 
seeks  self-government  for  the  territory  within  a  specified  period,  came  to 
London  during  the  year  and  discussed  Nigeria's  political  future  with  Mr. 
Creech  Jones,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Proposals  for  revising  the  constitution  of  Mauritius  reached  a  conclu¬ 
sion  with  the  publication  of  the  Governor’s  recommendations  and  the 
Secretary  of  State’s  decisions  as  a  White  Paper  (Cmd.  7228)  in  October. 
The  main  changes  are  the  introduction  of  franchise  for  women,  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  property  qualification,  and  the  creation  of  an  elected  majority 
in  the  Legislative  Council. 

In  the  West  Indies  the  year,  politically  speaking,  has  been  one  of  con¬ 
solidation  and  of  preparing  the  way  for  further  advances.  In  Jamaica, 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  authorized  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  to  draft  proposals  for  constitutional  reform  in  1949  when  the  first 
term  of  the  constitution  introduced  in  1944  comes  to  an  end.  In  July, 
three  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  British  Honduras  came  to 
London  and  discussed  the  colony’s  economic  and  political  development 
problems  with  members  of  the  Colonial  Office.  In  British  Guiana,  a  gen¬ 
eral  election  was  held  under  extended  franchise.  Trinidad  has  appointed 
a  committee  to  examine  proposals  for  constitutional  reform. 

A  White  Paper  consisting  of  correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  and  the  Governor  of  Bermuda,  on  the  subject  of  a 
petition  from  the  Bermuda  Workers’  Association  requesting  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  investigate  social,  economic  and  political 
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conditions  in  the  Island,  was  published  in  March  (Cmd.  7093).  The 
Secretary  of  State  indicated  that  in  the  first  instance  such  an  investigation 
must  be  undertaken  by  the  Bermuda  Colonial  Parliament.  Bermuda  has 
established  a  joint  Committee  composed  of  members  from  the  Legislative 
Council  and  the  Assembly  to  consider  the  White  Paper. 

In  the  Far  East,  there  have  been  numerous  constitutional  developments. 
Discussions  on  the  future  constitution  of  Malaya  continued  during  the 
year,  and  in  July  the  British  Government  issued  a  Summary  of  Revised 
Constitutional  Proposals  (Cmd.  7171)  as  the  result  of  consultations  with 
Malays  and  non-Malays  in  the  Peninsula.  The  revised  proposals  aim  at 
establishing  in  Malaya  a  strong  central  government  and  at  securing  the 
basis  of  common  citizenship  among  all  people  who  make  Malaya  their 
homeland.  A  Federation  of  Malaya  will  replace  the  Malayan  Union,  and 
will  include  the  settlements  of  Penang  and  Malacca  and  the  Malay  States 
of  Selangor,  Perak,  Negri  Sembilan,  Pahang  (formerly  the  Federated  Malay 
States)  Johore,  Kedah,  Kelantan,  Trengganu,  and  Perlis.  A  new  Order- 
in-Council  is  to  provide  for  the  Federation  Agreement  and  new  State 
Agreements  are  to  be  made  with  the  Rulers  of  the  nine  Malay  States  who 
will  promulgate  for  their  States  constitutions  providing  Executive  and 
Legislative  Councils.  The  Federal  Legislative  Council  will  have  a  strong 
unofficial  majority.  (N.B.  The  new  arrangements  came  into  force  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1948.) 

In  May  the  Secretary  of  State  gave  details  of  the  new  Legislative  Coun¬ 
cil  to  be  set  up  in  Singapore  Colony.  This  also  will  come  into  being  in 
1948,  and  will  have  an  unofficial  majority.  A  proportion  of  the  members 
are  to  be  elected  by  popular  ballot,  and  the  electoral  register  has  already 
been  compiled.  The  establishment  of  the  Federation  of  Malaya  does  not 
prevent  the  Colony  of  Singapore  from  joining  the  Federation  provided  the 
two  Governments  and  Legislatures  accept  the  proposal. 

The  establishment  of  a  new  Municipal  Council  and  a  revised  Legisla¬ 
tive  Council  in  Hong  Kong  were  also  announced  in  1947.  In  consulta¬ 
tion  with  representatives  of  both  the  Chinese  and  non-Chinese  popula¬ 
tion,  it  was  decided  to  set  up  a  Municipal  Council  on  a  widely  representa¬ 
tive  basis  to  assume  many  of  the  present  functions  of  the  central  govern¬ 
ment.  The  Legislative  Council  has  been  modified  to  afford  more  direct 
and  proportionately  increased  representation  of  the  unofficial  community, 
and  now  consists  of  seven  official  and  eight  unofficial  members. 

In  Cyprus,  the  Governor,  Lord  Winster,  invited  various  institutions 
and  organizations  to  nominate  representatives  to  form  a  Consultative  As¬ 
sembly  “to  make  recommendations  to  His  Majesty’s  Government  on  the 
form  of  constitution  to  be  established  in  order  to  secure  the  participation 
of  the  people  of  Cyprus  in  the  direction  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
island,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  interests  of  minorities.”  The  Assembly 
met  in  early  November  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Edward  Jackson, 
former  Chief  Justice  of  the  island. 

A  change  in  Gibraltar  enables  women  to  vote  and  to  stand  for  election 
to  the  City  Council  which  control  municipal  affairs  such  as  public  health 
and  public  utility  services. 

In  Zanzibar,  a  second  African  member,  to  represent  African  interests  in 
Pemba,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Legislative  Council.  In  Tanganyika,  a 
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third  African  member  was  appointed  to  the  Legislative  Council  in  June. 
In  Northern  Rhodesia,  the  Legislative  Council  has  been  reconstituted  with 
two  elected  European  members  to  represent  African  interests  in  place  of 
two  nominated  members. 

A  new  landmark  in  colonial  constitutional  machinery  was  reached  dur¬ 
ing  1947  in  Kenya,  when  a  nominated  President  was  installed  in  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council.  The  President,  who  takes  the  chair  instead  of  the  Governor, 
took  up  the  office  at  the  Budget  Session  in  October,  and  his  position  will 
develop  into  that  of  Speaker.  It  is  intended  to  reconstitute  Kenya’s  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  early  in  1948,  by  increasing  the  African  members  from  two 
to  four  and  by  creating  an  unofficial  majority. 

In  other  territories,  proposals  for  constitutional  reform  have  been  out¬ 
lined.  In  Sierra  Leone,  the  Governor  has  described  plans  for  giving  the 
Legislative  Council  an  unofficial  majority,  and  in  the  Seychelles  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  introduce  the  elective  principle  for  two-thirds  of  the  unofficial 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council. 

In  local  government,  work  has  continued  steadily  in  building  up  local 
institutions  on  a  democratic  basis.  In  several  territories,  legislation  was 
introduced  to  encourage  the  development  of  responsibility  in  local  govern¬ 
ment,  and  throughout  dependent  territories  efforts  have  been  made  to 
stimulate  local  political  interest.  Instances  of  these  activities  in  1947  in¬ 
cluded  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  in  Zanzibar  for  inaugurating  local  govern¬ 
ment  in  rural  areas;  plans  for  establishing  village  councils  in  St.  Lucia  and 
St.  Vincent;  the  creation  of  District  and  Divisional  Advisory  Councils  in 
Sarawak;  proposals  for  the  reform  of  the  Singapore  Municipal  Council;  and 
the  first  local  government  elections  in  Jamaica  on  the  basis  of  universal 
adult  sufferage. 

During  the  year.  Lord  Hailey  made  a  six-months’  tour  of  East  Africa, 
at  the  request  of  the  Colonial  Office,  to  study  native  administration. 

PLANNING  AND  FINANCING  COLONIAL 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  WELFARE 

The  planning,  financing  and  putting  into  action  of  schemes  for  devel¬ 
opment  and  welfare  in  the  colonies  made  considerable  progress  during  1947. 

In  July  the  return  of  schemes  made  under  the  Colonial  Development 
and  Welfare  Acts  between  April  1,  1946,  and  March  31,  1947,  was  published 
by  His  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office  (H.o.C.  127).  This  reviewed  the  first 
year  of  operation  of  the  1945  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Act  and 
showed  that  the  grants  were  made  for  welfare,  the  basic  services  which  must 
underlie  productive  industry,  and  research.  The  money  available  for  social 
and  economic  development  under  the  1945  Act  until  1956  is  £120,000,000 
($480,000,000),  and  in  addition  some  £180,000,000  ($720,000,000)  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  available  from  colonial  resources. 

By  July  over  13  ten-year  plans  had  been  approved,  ranging  from 
£55,000,000  ($220,000,000)  for  Nigeria  to  £200,000  ($800,000)  for  the  little 
island  of  St.  Helena.  The  total  expenditure  for  these  plans  is  estimated  at 
over  £182,000,000  ($728,000,000)  of  which  nearly  £46,000,000  ($184,000,000) 
is  allocated  from  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  funds,  while  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  to  be  provided  by  colonial  revenues,  reserves  and  loans.  Indi- 
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vidual  schemes,  outside  the  ten-year  plans  but  capable  of  integration  into 
them,  have  also  received  grants  under  the  Colonial  Development  and 
Welfare  Act,  and  between  April,  1946,  and  March,  1947,  £8,000,000  ($32,- 
000,000)  was  approved  for  specific  schemes. 

The  ten-year  plans  prepared  by  Colonial  Governments  are  drawn  up  in 
consultation  with  local  opinion,  and  take  into  account  the  sums  that  may 
be  expected  from  local  revenues  and  loans  to  complement  the  allocations 
under  the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Act.  During  the  year  several 
colonies  published  their  plans  and  others  began  to  implement  theirs.  From 
Tanganyika  came  news  that  the  Secretary  of  State  had  approved  in  principle 
the  territory’s  plan  which  is  expected  to  cost  £18,000,000  ($72,000,000)  of 
which  £11,000,000  ($44,000,000)  will  come  from  Tanganyika’s  own  resources 
and  the  rest  from  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  grants.  Northern 
Rhodesia’s  ten-year  development  plan  was  approved  by  the  Legislative 
Council  in  February,  and  shows  that  particular  attention  has  been  given 
to  making  sure  that  the  territory  has  the  capacity  to  meet  the  subsequent 
recurrent  expenditure  which  expanded  departments  will  eventually  require. 
Over  a  ten-year  period  the  plan  is  expected  to  cost  £13,000,000  ($52,000,000). 
Of  this  £2,500,000  ($10,000,000)  is  available  in  grants  under  the  Colonial 
Development  and  Welfare  Act,  while  the  territory  itself  will  provide  the 
rest.  In  view  of  the  difficulties  in  which  the  economic  crisis  has  involved 
the  sterling  area,  and  the  part  Northern  Rhodesia  can  play  in  contributing 
to  recovery,  it  was  announced  in  November  that  the  plan  is  now  being 
revised  in  line  with  current  economic  necessities. 

An  interesting  development  plan  for  Uganda  was  published  early  in 
1947.  Dr.  E.  B.  Worthington,  scientific  secretary  of  the  East  African  Gov¬ 
ernors’  Conference  and  joint-secretary  of  the  Colonial  Research  Committee, 
drew  up  the  plan  not  as  a  blueprint  but  rather  as  a  designer’s  preliminary 
sketch  subject  to  further  review.  Uganda  expects  to  have  some  £16,000,000 
($64,000,000)  available  for  development  over  the  next  ten  years,  including 
£2,500,000  ($10,000,000)  allocated  under  the  Colonial  Development  and 
Welfare  Act.  As  in  the  case  of  Tanganyika  the  territory  will  come  in  for 
benefits  from  the  £3,500,000  ($14,000,000)  from  the  Colonial  Development 
and  Welfare  funds  allocated  for  regional  development  in  East  Africa. 

Early  in  the  year,  Aden’s  Legislative  Council  accepted  as  its  general 
development  policy  for  the  next  ten  years  the  First  Report  of  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Committee.  The  Committee’s  plans  cover  both  the  Colony  and  the 
Protectorate.  For  the  former  £1,500,000  ($6,000,000)  will  be  required  of 
which  £300,000  ($1,200,000)  will  come  from  Colonial  Development  funds, 
and  for  the  latter  £500,000  ($2,000,000)  from  Colonial  Development  funds. 

From  other  colonial  territories  news  has  come  of  the  implementation  of 
plans. 

The  Development  and  Reconstruction  Authority  in  Kenya  published 
their  first  Progress  Report  covering  August,  1945,  to  December,  1946.  The 
colony  has  been  allocated  £3,500,000  ($14,000,000)  from  Colonial  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Welfare  funds,  for  its  ten-year  development  plan  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  cost  about  £20,000,000  ($80,000,000)  and  already  over  £1,250,000 
($5,000,000)  has  been  approved  for  such  schemes  as  African  and  Arab 
housing,  water  supplies  and  soil  conservation.  In  addition,  substantial 
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progress  has  been  made  with  the  building  in  Narobi  of  dormitories  for 
Africans,  the  building  of  quarters  for  African  Government  Officers  in  Mom¬ 
basa,  the  sinking  of  boreholes,  building  of  dams  and  completion  of  hydro- 
graphic  surveys. 

Two  major  objectives  of  Fiji’s  development  plan  were  reached  in  1947 
with  the  opening  of  a  Teachers'  Training  College  and  a  Tuberculosis  Sana¬ 
torium.  The  total  cost  of  the  plan  over  a  period  of  ten  years  is  estimated 
at  £4,500,000  ($18,000,000),  of  which  £1,000,000  ($4,000,000)  will  come  from 
Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  funds.  Fiji  has  also  begun  preliminary 
work  on  a  T.B.  survey  with  a  grant  of  £25,800  ($103,200)  under  the  Colo¬ 
nial  Development  and  Welfare  Act,  and  on  the  development  side  of  the 
plan  a  survey  has  been  started  on  the  possibility  of  installing  hydroelectric 
generating  plant,  while  already  electrical  generating  equipment  has  been 
installed  at  several  places  and  the  development  of  communications  is  well 
under  way. 

Nigeria  has  published  a  first  report  of  the  Nigeria  Local  Development 
Board  marking  the  first  stage  in  the  implementation  of  that  colony’s  plan 
which  will  cost  £55,000,000  ($220,000,000)  over  the  ten-year  period.  The 
Board  was  set  up  in  1946  with  an  allocation  of  £250,000  ($1,000,000)  a  year 
to  make  grants  and  loans  to  native  administrations  and  public  bodies  for 
development  purposes.  As  a  start  the  Board  has  already  taken  over  liability 
for  three  schemes:  the  provision  of  Pioneer  Oil  Mills  to  be  operated  by 
Africans  and  to  ensure  improved  methods  of  palm  oil  extraction;  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  capital  for  a  raffia  industry  whose  products  are  expected  to  be 
valuable  exports,  and  financial  assistance  for  part  of  a  resettlement  scheme. 

Another  report  from  Nigeria  published  during  the  year  surveyed  the 
general  progress  of  Development  and  Welfare  Schemes  for  the  year  1945-46. 
This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  such  reports  which  will  be  presented  annu¬ 
ally  to  the  Legislature  at  the  Budget  Sessions  and  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  with  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  report  shows 
that  despite  shortages  of  staff  and  equipment  £308,025  ($1,232,100)  was 
spent  in  1945-46  while  recurrent  expenditure  amounts  to  £37,020  ($148,080). 
Some  of  the  results  of  this  expenditure  have  been  the  opening  up  of  108 
miles  of  road,  the  extension  of  rural  and  urban  water  supplies,  and  new 
installations  of  electric  light. 

A  comprehensive  report  on  Development  and  Welfare  in  the  West 
Indies  during  1945  and  1946  was  published  in  July.  This  report  (Col.  No. 
212)  was  the  third  compiled  since  the  Development  and  Welfare  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  West  Indies  was  established,  and  it  was  the  first  to  be  written  by 
Sir  John  Macpherson  who,  during  the  year,  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Nigeria.  The  report  showed  that  the  years  reviewed  had  been  a  period  of 
financial  stocktaking  and  comprehensive  planning.  Great  attention  is  being 
given  to  ensuring  that  development  and  welfare  schemes  in  the  West  Indies 
achieve  a  balance  between  expenditure  which  will  increase  the  national 
income  of  a  colony  and  that  intended  to  promote  immediate  welfare.  All 
schemes  are  examined  to  make  certain  that  any  recurrent  charges  can  be 
carried  by  the  colony  concerned. 

Allocations  under  the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Act  for  schemes 
in  all  colonies  in  1947  amounted  to  more  than  £7,000,000  ($28,000,000). 
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ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 


In  the  field  of  economic  development  1947  was  an  outstanding  year. 
There  were  two  chief  events,  one  of  which  was  designed  to  provide  capital 
on  a  large  scale  for  development,  and  the  other,  the  beginning  of  such 
development  with  men  and  materials  preparing  the  soil  for  a  scheme  which 
may  effect  the  whole  of  Africa’s  economic  future.  Both  these  events  illustrate 
Britain’s  recognition  of  her  twofold  responsibility,  to  develop  colonial  re¬ 
sources  for  the  prosperity  and  advancement  of  the  colonial  peoples  them¬ 
selves  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  outside  world. 

Provision  for  capital  for  development  is  made  by  the  Overseas  Resources 
Development  Bill  which  will  establish  a  Colonial  Development  Corporation 
and  an  Overseas  Food  Corporation.  This  Bill,  which  received  its  second 
reading  on  November  6,  seeks  to  promote  development  through  the  public 
corporation  with  its  capital  publicly  owned  and  working  for  public  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  not  intended  to  supplant  private  enterprise  but  rather  to  sup¬ 
plement  it,  and  the  public  corporations  set  up  under  the  Bill  may  work  in 
association  with  Government  and  private  bodies. 

The  Colonial  Development  Corporation,  the  larger  of  the  two  bodies 
to  be  established  by  the  Bill,  will  be  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  and  its  object  will  be  to  develop  the  resources  and  trade 
of  colonial  territories  and  to  expand  their  production  of  food  and  raw 
materials.  It  will  undertake  projects  itself  and  will  also  work  in  association 
with  Government  and  private  bodies.  Its  schemes  will  be  started  only  with 
the  approval  and  co-operation  of  Colonial  Governments,  and  the  interests 
of  employees  will  be  consulted  and  secured.  This  body  will  be  financed 
by  loans  or  advances  from  the  British  Exchequer  up  to  £100,000,000 
($400,000,000),  and  may  borrow  up  to  £10,000,000  ($40,000,000)  from  other 
sources.  In  August  it  was  announced  that  when  the  Corporation  became 
formally  constituted  Lord  Trefgarne  would  become  its  Chairman  and  Sir 
Frank  Stockdale  its  Deputy  Chairman. 

The  smaller  of  the  two  bodies,  the  Overseas  Food  Corporation,  is  to  be 
responsible  to  the  Minister  of  Food  and  will  be  confined  to  the  promotion 
and  production  of  food  and  agricultural  products.  Its  activities  will  not 
be  limited  to  British  colonial  territories  in  which,  in  fact,  it  may  operate 
only  by  invitation  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  Provisions  for 
financing  this  body  are  the  same  as  for  the  Colonial  Development  Corpo¬ 
ration  except  that  its  borrowing  powers  are  to  be  limited  to  £50,000,000 
($200,000,000)  from  the  Exchequer  and  £5  million  ($20  million)  from 
other  sources. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year,  it  was  announced  that  the  Overseas  Food 
Corporation  was  to  be  entrusted  with  the  operation  of  the  East  African 
Groundnuts  Scheme  which  was  started  during  the  year  by  the  United  Africa 
Company  operating  for  the  Government.  This  scheme  has  been  described 
as  “the  most  important  single  act  of  Government  in  the  history  of  British 
Tropical  Africa,”  and  the  plan  for  it  (Cmd.  7030)  was  published  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  While  the  world  shortage  of  fats  has  stimulated  the  launching  of 
■  this  scheme,  its  long-term  importance  is  expected  to  lie  in  the  practical 
demonstration  it  will  provide  of  the  improved  productivity,  health,  social 
welfare  and  prosperity  which  scientific  agriculture  can  bring  to  Africa.  The 
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plan  provides  for  clearing  and  developing  about  .H14  million  acres  of  bush 
land  in  Tanganyika,  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Kenya,  and  for  dividing  this 
land  into  107  units  of  30,000  acres  each.  Some  32,000  Africans  will  be 
employed  in  the  agricultural  work  and  25,000  in  bush  clearing. 

In  May  the  membership  of  the  Overseas  Food  Corporation,  which  will 
take  over  the  control  of  this  groundnut  scheme,  was  announced.  Control 
will  be  taken  over  not  later  than  August,  1948,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
United  Africa  Company  are  operating  as  Managing  Agents  on  a  cost  basis. 
The  scheme  was  begun  at  the  end  of  April  when  the  first  bulldozer  started 
cutting  through  bush  country.  Mechanical  equipment  valued  at  over  £100,- 
000  ($400,000)  was  at  work  by  the  middle  of  the  year,  and  work  has  begun 
on  extending  railway  and  port  facilities  to  deal  with  the  transport  of  the 
crops.  A  new  deep-water  port  is  under  construction  at  Mikindani  in  South¬ 
ern  Tanganyika,  and  this  will  be  linked  by  a  new  railway  line  to  the  ground¬ 
nuts  in  the  Southern  Province. 

The  possibilities  of  producing  groundnuts  in  West  Africa  were  also 
examined  during  the  year.  The  Report  of  the  Mission  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  production  and  transport  of  vegetable  oils  and  oil-seeds  in  West 
Africa  was  published  in  May  (Col.  No.  211).  No  large-scale  proposals  were 
made  but  the  Mission  recommended  that  the  Gambian  Government’s  pro¬ 
posals  for  large-scale  mechanized  production  of  groundnuts  should  be  care¬ 
fully  considered.  To  do  this,  and  to  investigate  also  the  suitability  of 
conditions  for  large-scale  mechanized  production  of  groundnuts  in  the  Gold 
Coast  and  Northern  Nigeria,  the  Secretary  of  State  appointed  a  small 
mission  in  June.  The  report  of  this  mission,  whose  members  include  the 
Agricultural  Adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  is  expected  early  in  1948. 

In  January  the  Cameroons  Agricultural  Development  Corporation  was 
inaugurated.  This  was  established  to  cultivate  same  25,000  acres  in  the 
Cameroons  for  bananas,  palm  oil  products  and  other  commodities.  The 
Corporation  has  perpetual  lease  of  the  native  lands  concerned,  and  in  due 
course  the  peoples  of  the  Cameroons  will  control  the  Corporation.  In  the 
Gold  Coast,  a  Bill  was  introduced  in  August  providing  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Gold  Coast  Industrial  Development  Corporation.  The  purpose 
of  this  Corporation  is  to*  explore  the  possibilities  and  encourage  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  practicable  secondary  industries  based  on  the  agricultural  products 
of  the  country. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  emphasized  that  Government  corporations 
are  not  intended  to  supplant  private  enterprise  but  to  supplement  it.  An 
interesting  appointment  to  the  new  Colonial  Development  Corporation 
has  been  that  of  the  Chairman,  Lord  Trefgarne,  who  was  formerly  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  Overseas  Development  Corporation  formed  in  1945  by 
Barclays  Bank  (Dominions,  Colonial  and  Overseas).  This  private  corpora¬ 
tion  is  now  functioning  actively,  and  other  private  corporations  with  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  colonies  have  also  been  examining  development  schemes  during 
the  year.  For  example,  Tate  and  Lyle  have  considered  plans  for  sugar 
development  in  Jamaica,  the  United  Africa  Company  has  plans  for  develop¬ 
ing  West  African  timber;  and  the  Nuffield  Organization  is  working  on  a 
scheme  for  the  production  of  ferro-clirome  steel  in  which  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Rhodesia  Governments  are  interested. 

The  provision  of  power  for  primary  and  secondary  industries  and  for 
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public  consumption  is  being  examined  in  many  colonies.  During  1947,  an 
important  electricity  survey  for  Uganda  was  published.  This  recommends 
the  construction  of  a  hydroelectric  power-station  at  Owen  Falls,  the  erection 
of  temporary  thermal  stations,  the  construction  of  a  transmission  system, 
and  the  setting  up  of  a  public  corporation  to  control  electricity  supplies. 

Communications,  an  integral  part  of  economic  development,  continued 
to  be  improved  and  expanded.  In  April  representatives  of  the  British  and 
Colonial  Governments  attended  a  Colonial  Civil  Aviation  Conference  held 
in  London.  The  Conference  made  a  number  of  proposals  subject  to  con¬ 
firmation  by  the  Governments  concerned.  During  the  year,  several  large 
grants  were  made  under  the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Act  for 
the  improvement  of  communications.  A  grant  of  £876,000  ($3,504,000) 
went  to  Tanganyika  for  road  improvement,  and  in  all  £1,310,000  ($5,240,- 
000)  has  been  allocated  from  the  East  Africa  regional  allocation  of  £3,500,- 
000  ($14,000,000)  under  the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Act  for 
the  Great  North  Road.  The  central  railway  line  in  Tanganyika  is  being 
extended  by  130  miles  to  a  new  mineral  field  at  Mpanda  which  is  rich  in 
lead,  gold  and  silver,  and  similar  developments  were  planned  or  started 
in  other  colonial  regions. 

In  the  West  Indies,  communications  are  being  reorganized,  and  in 
October  British  International  Airlines,  a  subsidiary  of  British  South  Amer¬ 
ican  Airways,  took  over  the  staff,  routes  and  services  previously  managed 
by  British  West  Indian  Airways. 

Agriculture  remains  the  basis  of  colonial  economy,  and  during  the  year 
there  were  several  examples  of  the  research,  planning  and  attention  given 
to  the  subject.  Colonial  timber  and  forest  resources,  which  cover  very 
large  areas  in  the  tropical  zone,  were  discussed  by  experts  at  the  fifth  Brit¬ 
ish  Empire  Forestry  Conference  held  in  London  in  June  and  July.  The 
fight  against  the  ravages  of  locusts  continued  during  the  year  with  such 
meetings  as  that  of  the  International  Red  Locust  Organization  at  Lusaka 
in  June,  where  a  Conference  with  delegates  from  Tanganyika,  Kenya, 
Uganda,  Northern  and  Southern  Rhodesia,  South  Africa  and  the  Belgian 
Congo  recommended  that  the  contributing  governments  should  support 
an  experimental  campaign  to  develop  a  means  of  destroying  this  pest. 
From  Nigeria  came  a  statement  of  agricultural  policy  which  laid  some  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  value  of  decentralization  for  making  effectual  contact  with 
individual  farmers.  From  Cyprus  came  evidence  of  the  importance  at¬ 
tached  to  irrigation  which  is  to  receive  £900,000  ($3,600,000)  or  one-sixth 
of  the  total  expenditure  contemplated  in  the  island’s  ten-year  plan.  In 
Trinidad,  the  Imperial  College  of  Tropical  Agriculture  is  carrying  out 
research,  by  means  of  investigational  units,  on  the  techniques  of  peasant 
farming,  and  on  how  land  settlement  schemes  should  be  organized.  Cyprus 
also  provided  a  survey  of  the  problem  of  rehabilitation  and  economic  use 
of  wasting  land  in  the  colony.  East  African  Agricultural  research  is  to  be 
reorganized,  and  it  has  been  decided  to  set  up  a  new  Research  Organiza¬ 
tion  whose  Director  was  appointed  during  the  year;  while  the  publication 
in  November  of  Memoranda  on  Colonial  Fertilizer  Experiments  will  be  of 
value  throughout  colonial  territories. 

The  training  of  colonial  peoples  as  veterinarians,  whose  work  is  indis¬ 
pensable  in  a  well-balanced  agricultural  economy,  reached  a  new  level 
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during  the  year  with  the  graduation  of  two  Africans  from  the  Veterinary 
School  at  Kaduna  Vom,  Nigeria. 

Reports  from  the  territories  in  the  Far  East  indicate  that  rehabilitation 
of  formerly  enemy-occupied  lands  is  well  under  way,  and  that  efforts  are 
being  made  to  surpass  pre-war  average  production  and  to  discover  new 
resources.  Instances  of  this  have  come  from  Malaya  where  rubber  produc¬ 
tion  has  passed  the  pre-war  figure,  where  loans  have  been  granted  to  tin 
miners  toward  rehabilitating  the  tin  mines,  and  where  Government  has 
plans  for  increasing  rice  production.  In  Sarawak,  research  is  being  carried 
out  into  the  possibilities  of  developing  the  colony’s  coal  resources,  and  in 
Hong  Kong  the  Government  has  given  loans  and  equipment  to  restore 
and  expand  the  fishing  industry. 

In  the  West  Indies,  a  Commission  has  been  investigating  the  economic 
potentialities  of  British  Guiana  and  British  Honduras  following  a  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  West  Indian  Conference  in  1946.  This  Commission 
as  a  first  step,  investigated  settlement  possibilities  in  the  two  territories, 
bearing  in  mind  particularly  the  need  to  provide  outlets  for  surplus  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  British  West  Indies.  This  Commission  was  still  at  work  by 
the  end  of  1947.  The  British  West  Indies  are  also  included  in  a  survey 
the  Caribbean  Commission  is  undertaking  following  its  fourth  meeting. 
The  purpose  of  this  survey  will  be  to  review  the  existing  industries  and 
industrial  potentialities  of  the  Caribbean  territories. 

In  October  it  was  reported  that  the  Secretary  of  State  had  approved 
proposals  for  a  unified  currency  in  British  Guiana  and  the  Eastern  Group 
of  the  West  Indies.  A  Preparatory  Committee  has  begun  framing  the 
necessary  draft  legislation. 

As  an  effective  method  of  developing  sound  economic  and  social  con¬ 
ditions,  the  co-operative  movement  is  being  actively  encouraged  in  the 
colonies.  Most  colonies  now  have  Co-operative  Departments  and  have 
passed  ordinances  for  the  protection  and  development  of  co-operative  prac¬ 
tice.  The  chief  developments  during  1947  were  the  appointment  of  an 
Adviser  on  Co-operation  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  setting  up  of 
an  Advisory  Committee.  In  addition,  the  British  co-operative  movement 
made  arrangements  at  Loughborough  College  in  Britain  for  a  special 
course  for  colonial  co-operative  staff.  In  Northern  Rhodesia  the  first  Afri¬ 
can  Co-operative  Society  has  been  formed. 

In  August  the  Secretary  of  State  addressed  a  personal  message  to  the 
colonies  outlining  Britain’s  economic  difficulties,  the  measures  taken  to 
resolve  them,  and  the  part  the  colonies  could  play  in  the  battle  for  sta¬ 
bility  and  prosperity  in  Britain  and  in  the  colonies  themselves.  An  im¬ 
mediate  response  came  from  Colonial  Governments.  All  but  the  most 
essential  imports  from  the  dollar  area  have  been  banned;  several  colonies 
have  set  up  special  committees  to  consider  how  they  may  help  Britain  and 
increase  their  own  productivity;  import  licenses  are  subject  to  close  scru¬ 
tiny;  exchange  controls  have  been  strictly  enforced;  and,  as  during  the 
war,  the  colonies  have  begun  again  to  increase  local  production  of  food 
and  other  essentials  for  local  consumption.  This  last  step  will  not  only 
relieve  the  dollar  deficiency,  but  will  also  enable  the  colonies  themselves 
to  build  up  an  expanding  trade  and  economy,  and  to  improve  their  whole 
standard  of  living. 
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Concessions  in  respect  of  margins  of  preference  enjoyed  by  Britain  in 
the  colonies  were  included  in  the  tariff  schedules  attached  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  which  was  signed  by  the  representatives 
of  23  countries  at  Geneva  on  October  30,  1947.  Britain  has  agreed  to  re¬ 
ductions  of  not  more  than  35  per  cent  in  the  preferential  margins  which 
she  enjoyed  on  goods  which  were  also  imported  by  the  colonies  from  for¬ 
eign  countries  to  a  value  in  1938  of  £4,200,000  ($16,800,000).  (The  total 
imports  of  the  colonies  from  foreign  countries  amounted  to  £109,000,000 
($436,000,000)  in  1938.)  The  concessions  are  made  primarily  for  the  benefit 
of  the  United  States,  and  are  to  come  into  operation  not  later  than  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1948.  They  may  be  made  inoperative,  however,  if  at  any  time  “the 
quantity  of  general  purpose  synthetic  rubber  required  to  be  consumed  in 
the  U.S.A.  under  internal  quantitative  regulation  exceeds  25  per  cent  of  the 
total  consumption  in  the  U.S.A.  of  natural,  synthetic  and  reclaimed  rub¬ 
ber/'  This  condition  has  been  designed  primarily  to  assist  the  rubber  in¬ 
dustry  of  Malaya. 

According  to  a  statement  made  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  December  18,  the  concession  in  respect  of 
colonial  preferences  and  the  condition  about  rubber  is  being  held  over 
pending  re-negotiation. 

PROGRESS  IN  EDUCATION 

The  provision  of  opportunities  for  higher  education  in  the  colonies  is 
an  integral  part  of  building  up  the  economic  and  social  life,  and  during 
1947  efforts  continued  to  be  directed  at  creating  a  series  of  university  col¬ 
leges  in  the  principal  colonial  regions.  At  the  same  time,  work  has  gone 
forward  in  building  up  sound  systems  of  primary  and  secondary  education, 
in  spreading  mass  education,  in  extending  the  number  of  training  col¬ 
leges,  and  in  developing  girls’  and  womens’  education. 

The  building  of  the  university  colleges  is  being  carried  out  with  the 
funds  provided  under  the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Act,  and 
when  completed  the  maintenance  is  expected  to  fall  in  part  on  local 
colonial  funds.  Under  the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Act  £4,500,- 
000  ($18,000,000)  have  been  allocated  for  higher  education.  The  appor¬ 
tionment  of  this  sum  will  be  advised  on  by  the  Colonial  University  Grants 
Advisory  Committee,  set  up  early  in  the  year  in  accordance  with  a  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Asquith  Commission  on  Higher  Education.  This  Com¬ 
mittee  works  closely  with  the  Inter-University  Council  for  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  in  the  Colonies  created  in  1946. 

A  principal  has  already  been  appointed  to  the  West  Indies  University 
College  which  is  expected  to  be  ready  to  receive  medical  and  social  science 
students  in  October  1948.  In  March  Mr.  Philip  Sherlock,  B.A.,  a  distin¬ 
guished  Jamaican,  was  appointed  as  director  of  extra-mural  studies.  By 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  Dean  for  the  Medical  School  has  been  chosen  and 
an  architect  had  gone  out  from  Britain  to  the  West  Indies  to  draw  up 
final  plans.  Representatives  of  the  British  West  Indies  met  during  the 
year  to  discuss  each  territory’s  financial  share  in  maintaining  the  college, 
and  Jamaica  has  offered  to  provide  £250,000  ($1,000,000)  for  building  a 
500-bed  teaching  hospital  for  the  college. 
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■  The  development  of  university  education  in  Malaya  was  the  object  of 
a  Commission  on  Higher  Education  appointed  in  March.  I  his  Commis¬ 
sion  went  out  to  Malaya  and  began  arrangements  for  the  creation  of  a 
university  college,  ol  which  the  King  Edward  VII  College  of  Medicine 
and  Raffles  College,  Singapore,  will  form  part  as  a  first  stage  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  University  of  Malaya.  A  principal  has  been  appointed, 
and  work  has  begun  on  re-equipping  the  Medical  College  and  Raffles  Col¬ 
lege  to  make  good  the  losses  suffered  during  the  Japanese  occupation. 
The  future  of  the  University  of  Hong  Kong  was  also  under  discussion 
during  the  year. 

In  West  Africa,  the  Secretary  of  State  has  approved  the  establishment 
of  a  Gold  Coast  University  College.  The  proposed  West  Africa  University 
College  at  Ibadan  is  to  become  the  University  of  Nigeria,  and  a  principal 
has  been  appointed.  By  November  a  site  for  the  new  college  had  been 
selected  and  surveyed,  and  plans  are  now  being  drawn  up  for  the  perma¬ 
nent  college  buildings.  It  is  hoped  to  appoint  the  first  professorial  staff 
early  in  1948.  The  nucleus  of  the  new  college  will  be  provided  by  staff  and 
students  from  the  existing  Higher  College  at  Yaba.  The  Gold  Coast  Uni¬ 
versity  College  is  to  be  financed  mainly  by  the  Gold  Coast  since  the  decision 
to  create  it  has  been  largely  the  result  of  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the 
Gold  Coast  who,  while  willing  to  co-operate  with  Ibadan,  feel  that  they 
have  sufficient  students  to  have  their  own  university  college,  and  are  will¬ 
ing  to  finance  it  themselves.  Achimota,  at  present  the  nucleus  of  higher 
education  in  the  Gold  Coast,  has  been  given  permission  to  introduce  post¬ 
intermediate  studies  in  arts  or  science  alongside  their  teacher-training  de¬ 
partment. 

In  East  Africa,  Makerere  College,  Uganda,  received  a  Colonial  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Welfare  grant  of  £300,000  ($1,200,000)  to  provide  new  build¬ 
ings,  as  well  as  £150,000  ($600,000)  from  the  East  African  Governments 
for  capital  purposes.  A  commission  has  visited  the  college  to  make  ar¬ 
rangements  for  developing  it  so  that  it  may  meet  the  needs  of  higher 
education  in  East  Africa,  and  a  new  principal  has  been  appointed.  Nearly 
200  students  including  11  women  attended  Makerere  during  1947,  and  the 
first  five  women  students  to  enter  the  college  have  successfully  completed 
their  courses. 

Pending  the  completion  of  these  developments  in  the  various  regions 
of  the  Colonial  Empire,  and  in  spite  of  the  pressure  on  space  in  British 
universities,  some  1,500  colonial  students  were  in  Britain  during  the  year. 
In  addition,  another  1,530  had  availed  themselves  of  a  study  scheme  for 
further  education  and  vocational  training  in  this  country,  and  a  further 
184  were  at  the  Inns  of  Court. 

In  primary  and  secondary  education  there  have  been  no  spectacular 
advances.  The  record  is  one  of  solid  constructive  effort  in  building  new 
schools  and  in  training  new  teachers.  Progress,  however,  has  been  some¬ 
what  hampered  by  lack  of  building  materials  and  equipment.  In  terri¬ 
tory  formerly  occupied  by  the  Japanese,  news  has  come  of  educational 
facilities  gradually  returning  to  normal,  and  of  education  reaching  even 
more  children  than  it  did  before  the  war.  Such  is  the  case  in  Hong  Kong 
and  the  Malay  Peninsula  where,  in  spite  of  shortages  of  equipment  and 
the  interruption  of  teacher-training,  there  were  actually  more  children  at- 
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tending  school  in  1947  than  in  1941.  From  the  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands 
news  has  come  of  a  scheme  for  building  a  Government  school  in  Abemama, 
and  for  sending  boys  to  Fiji  for  further  education. 

The  application  of  methods  of  mass  education  received  new  impetus 
during  the  year  as  the  result  of  successful  experiments  by  private  indi¬ 
viduals  and  by  Colonial  Governments.  The  Advisory  Committee  for 
Colonial  Education,  which  prepared  the  report  on  mass  education  in 
Africa  in  1943,  wrote  a  further  report  during  the  year,  making  concrete 
suggestions  for  the  African  colonies.  Mass  education  officers  have  been 
appointed  to  the  Gold  Coast  and  Tanganyika,  and  team  units  have  been 
sent  out  to  many  territories  to  organize  literacy  campaigns  based  on  prac¬ 
tical  themes  such  as  health,  welfare,  labor  and  agriculture.  In  the  Gold 
Coast,  there  were  12  rural  teams  at  work  by  the  middle  of  1947. 

In  August  the  Secretary  of  State  made  a  statement  on  arrangements  for 
securing  supplies  of  suitable  literature  for  Africans.  In  Northern  Nigeria, 
the  Gaskiya  Corporation— a  public  corporation  under  the  Nigerian  De¬ 
velopment  Plan— is  now  functioning  with  the  object  of  increasing  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  general  vernacular  literature  for  post-school  reading  and  particu¬ 
larly  for  those  who  have  become  literate  as  the  result  of  mass  education. 
The  Corporation  produces  a  fortnightly  paper  with  a  circulation  of  22,000. 
In  Sierra  Leone,  missionary  authorities,  with  assistance  from  public  funds, 
print  and  publish  suitable  literature.  The  British  Council  has  been  active 
in  getting  libraries  established  throughout  West  Africa.  In  East  and  Cen¬ 
tral  Africa,  plans  are  in  hand  for  a  Literature  Bureau,  and  a  literature 
adviser  for  Africans  is  working  on  the  scheme. 

Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  are  each  providing  for  a  Publica¬ 
tions  Bureau,  and  a  Joint  Publications  Bureau  for  the  two  territories  is 
under  consideration.  To  encourage  the  improvement  of  the  standard  of 
newspapers  produced  by  colonial  peoples  an  experimental  scholarship 
scheme  has  been  introduced  under  British  Council  auspices  whereby  train¬ 
ing  will  be  given  to  three  colonial  journalists. 

The  various  Colonial  Ten-Year  Development  Plans  show  the  impor¬ 
tance  and  value  attached  to  increasing  educational  facilities.  Tanganyika, 
for  example,  has  drawn  up  a  special  Ten-Year  Plan  for  African  Education 
which  will  involve  a  total  expenditure  of  £5,250,000  ($21,000,000).  It  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  bring  about  282,000  pupils  to  school  by  the  end  of  the  ten  years, 
instead  of  the  present  112,000.  Nigeria’s  ten-year  plan  provides  for  an  allo¬ 
cation  of  over  £7,000,000  ($28,000,000)  for  education,  Cyprus’s  for  over 
£1,000,000  ($4,000,000)  for  elementary,  secondary  and  technical  education,  a 
reform  school  and  probation  service.  Similar  provision  can  be  cited  from 
all  the  plans.  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  grants  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  during  the  year  have  included  £305,020  ($1,220,- 
080)  to  the  Gold  Coast  for  improving  facilities  for  teacher-training,  sec¬ 
ondary  education,  girls’  primary  education,  and  for  new  buildings  and 
for  a  boys’  primary  boarding-school;  over  £600  ($2,400),  as  a  supplementary 
grant  for  the  appointment  of  Education  Officers  in  the  Leeward  and  Wind¬ 
ward  Islands;  £8,100  ($32,400)  for  education  in  the  Eastern  Aden  Pro¬ 
tectorate;  and  £31,750  ($127,000)  to  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland 
for  an  investigation  into  female  education. 

Technical  education,  both  to  train  ex-servicemen  and  as  part  of  the 
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colonial  educational  policy  of  giving  education  relevant  to  environment, 
was  increased  during  the  year  by  the  provision  oi  additional  schools  and 
by  instituting  new  courses  at  existing  schools.  Examples  oi  the  training 
available  have  come  particularly  iroin  East  Airica,  where  government 
schools  and  mission  vocational  schools  train  carpenters,  joiners,  brick¬ 
layers,  masons,  blacksmiths,  tinsmiths,  fitters,  turners  and  tailors.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  Public  Works  Departments  continue  to  run  schools  ior  training 
Airican  Engineering  Assistants,  and  Survey  Departments  train  Survey  As¬ 
sistants.  The  railways  train  African  apprentices,  and  Posts  and  Telegraph 
Departments  give  training  in  telecommunications.  Uganda  has  opened 
four  new  trade  training  centers.  Tanganyika  now  has  two  territorial  cen¬ 
ters,  and  is  establishing  four  more  to  give  training  in  skilled  trades.  In 
Kenya,  the  Native  Industrial  Training  Depot  had  trained  over  600  men 
by  the  beginning  of  1947,  after  being  returned  to  the  civil  authorities  by 
the  East  African  Command  late  in  1945.  Similar  developments  have  taken 
place  in  other  territories. 

The  welfare  scheme  for  Africans  employed  on  the  groundnuts  scheme 
includes  comprehensive  long-term  educational  plans.  An  expert  in  newly 
developed  methods  of  mass  language  teaching  (using  films,  film-strips,  etc.) 
has  already  visited  Tanganyika  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government,  and 
a  Chief  Education  Officer  has  been  appointed.  The  program  and  Budget 
Commission  of  UNESCO  has  recommended  that  UNESCO  should  co-oper¬ 
ate  with  the  British  Government  in  this  scheme. 

During  the  year  the  report  of  the  Scarborough  Commission  was  pub¬ 
lished.  This  Commission  was  appointed  in  1944  to  review  the  facilities 
available  for  the  study  of  African,  Slavonic,  Oriental  and  East  European 
languages  and  cultures.  On  the  subject  of  African  languages  and  cultures, 
the  Commission  pointed  out  that  there  are  at  least  700  languages  and  that 
the  subjects  that  can  be  studied  in  Britain  include  History,  Geography, 
Economics,  Government,  Anthropology,  Sociology  and  Ethnology.  Pro¬ 
vision  for  these  African  studies  exists  at  the  School  of  Oriental  and  African 
Studies  and  the  International  African  Institute.  Recognizing  that  mutual 
understanding  is  based  on  knowledge,  the  Commission  has  recommended 
the  immediate  planning  of  comprehensive  programs  of  study  in  institu¬ 
tions  in  Britain;  that  courses  now  available  should  be  open  to  personnel 
of  the  business  world,  and  that  financial  assistance  be  given  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  research.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  centers  for  higher  education  in 
Africa  will  provide  the  much-needed  research  centers  there. 

Under  the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Act  of  1946,  £2,500,000 
($10,000,000)  was  earmarked  for  training  entrants  to  the  Colonial  Service, 
and  of  this  £1,000,000  ($4,000,000)  is  available  for  scholarships  to  enable 
colonial  peoples  to  qualify  for  the  higher  grades  of  Government  Service. 
Under  this  scheme  probationers  from  the  Colonial  Administrative  Service, 
taking  the  second  half  of  their  training  at  London  University  during  1947, 
included  men  from  Fiji,  Malaya,  and  West  Africa. 


HEALTH  SERVICES  AND  NUTRITION 

In  the  spheres  of  health  services  and  nutrition  great  attention  is  being 
given  to  the  preventive  aspects  and  to  the  training  of  colonial  peoples. 
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The  training  side  of  this  work  is  evident  in  developments  such  as  those 
in  the  Gold  Coast  where  the  training  of  nurses  will  be  expedited  with  a 
scheme  to  accommodate  1 18  girls  at  a  time  at  a  new  school  in  Accra. 

Progress  made  in  combating  disease  is  shown  in  the  various  Medical 
Department  Reports  received  during  the  year.  Thus  from  Kenya  news 
has  been  received  that  the  death  rate  among  Africans  dropped  from  217 
per  thousand  in  1939  to  71  per  thousand  in  1946.  Part  of  this  progress  is 
due  to  the  extension  of  medical  facilities,  as  in  the  Seychelles  where,  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  a  new  wing  to  the  Central  Hospital  was  completed  as  part  of 
a  reorganization  scheme  which  includes  the  provision  of  new  cottage  hos¬ 
pitals  and  health  centers. 

Nutrition,  which  has  an  enormous  bearing  on  the  health  of  colonial 
peoples,  has  continued  to  be  the  subject  of  research  and  experiment.  In¬ 
vestigations  into  nutritional  problems  are  being  carried  out  in  British 
Guiana,  Trinidad,  Nigeria,  the  Gold  Coast,  Northern  Rhodesia,  Uganda, 
Mauritius  and  Malaya,  and  in  the  Gambia  a  Nutrition  Field  Working 
Party,  supported  by  a  research  grant  from  Colonial  Development  and  Wel¬ 
fare  funds,  has  begun  making  a  detailed  survey  of  food  production,  con¬ 
sumption,  etc.,  in  collaboration  with  the  Agriculture  Department.  A  Nu¬ 
trition  Field  Research  Station  is  being  built  near  Bathurst.  Work  on 
specific  aspects  of  nutrition  has  also  continued.  A  report  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  on  fatty  liver  disease  of  West  Indian  infants;  an  investigation  is 
being  made  into  the  nutritional  value  of  maize  products  under  different 
treatments;  research  has  been  carried  out  on  the  most  satisfactory  method 
of  parboiling  rice  so  as  to  retain  the  B-vitamins;  and  a  food  consumption 
inquiry  is  being  carried  out  in  Kenya  in  connection  with  a  labor  efficiency 
survey.  The  Jamaica  Food  Yeast  Factory,  which  is  now  producing  some  12 
to  15  tons  of  food  yeast  a  day,  was  able  to  supply  Malaya  with  this  impor¬ 
tant  source  of  B-vitamins  during  1947. 

Research  on  the  application  of  the  wartime  discovery  of  paludrine  led 
to  it  being  recommended  during  the  year  for  use  as  the  chief  anti-malaria 
drug.  Field  trials  on  its  effectiveness  are  being  carried  out  in  various  colo¬ 
nies.  The  transmission  of  Malaria  in  North  Borneo  is  being  studied  by  a 
research  team  which  was  sent  out  during  the  year.  This  is  a  three-years’ 
scheme,  the  results  of  which  are  expected  to  enable  malaria  control  in  that 
region  to  be  put  on  a  sound  basis. 

The  use  of  D.D.T.  in  controlling  malaria  and  yellow  fever  is  being 
investigated  by  the  Colonial  Insecticides  Committee  which  was  set  up  in 
1947.  From  British  Guiana  news  has  already  been  received  of  the  value 
of  D.D.T.  in  controlling  malaria.  In  one  village  of  3,000  people,  the  use 
of  D.D.T.  was  initiated  in  July,  1945,  and  repeated  twice.  Before  the  test 
some  60  per  cent  of  school  children  showed  evidence  of  chronic  malaria, 
while  a  recent  survey  showed  that  now  only  18  per  cent  had  it.  British 
Guiana  has  now  planned  to  bring  D.D.T.  protection  to  over  80  per  cent 
of  the  population  exposed  to  endemic  malaria.  The  preventive  battle 
against  malaria  by  means  of  control  methods  is  also  showing  results  in 
Fiji,  where  strict  quarantine  regulations  and  a  mosquito  control  campaign 
that  is  aimed  at  eradicating  all  mosquito  breeding  places  in  Fiji  and  the 
Western  Pacific  is  being  carried  out.  The  success  of  this  fight  over  a  period 
of  years  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  Suva’s  larval  index  dropped  from  40  per 
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cent  in  1942  to  18  per  cent  in  1947.  D.D.T.  has  also  been  used  in  Malaya 
to  check  the  greatly  increased  incidence  of  malaria  in  that  region  resulting 
from  Japanese  neglect  of  malaria  control  measures  during  the  occupation. 

Other  aspects  of  health  which  have  continued  to  be  the  subject  of 
research  and  experiment  both  in  Britain  and  the  colonies  included  tuber¬ 
culosis,  leprosy,  scrub  typhus,  the  physiology  of  hot  climates,  virus  research, 
filariasis,  helminthiasis,  and  schistosomiasis. 

SOCIAL  WELFARE  SERVICES 

Social  Welfare  Services  have  been  summed  up  as  having  four  chief  aims: 
the  provision  of  services  enabling  rural  populations  to  obtain  the  essentials 
of  life;  the  development  of  social  life  enabling  the  isolation  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  be  broken  down;  the  encouragement  of  local  institutions  and  the 
spirit  of  self-reliance;  and  the  appointment  and  training  of  welfare  staff 
who,  by  working  with  and  through  the  people  they  serve,  put  into  practice 
the  principles  they  are  trying  to  instill.  In  addition,  there  is  the  connected 
problem  of  rehabilitating  anti-social  members  of  the  community  through 
probation  systems. 

It  is,  generally  speaking,  within  these  fields  that  social  welfare  in  the 
colonies  is  being  carried  out.  By  the  end  of  1947,  social  welfare  officers  had 
been  appointed  to  almost  all  colonies,  and  increasing  attention  was  being 
paid  to  the  needs  of  youth  and  adolescents.  In  the  Colonial  Office,  a  new 
Adviser  on  Social  Welfare  has  been  appointed  and  will  work  in  conjunction 
with  the  existing  Social  Welfare  Advisory  Committee.  One  of  the  sub¬ 
committees  of  this  Committee  was  particularly  occupied  during  1947,  with 
the  treatment  of  offenders,  conditions  in  prisons,  and  the  problem  of  juve¬ 
nile  crime. 

The  conception  of  social  welfare  as  a  function  of  Government  is  now 
generally  accepted,  and  this  was  underlined  at  the  South-East  Asia  Social 
Welfare  Conference  held  in  Singapore  in  August  where  a  number  of  reso¬ 
lutions  were  passed.  These  included  a  definition  of  the  functions  of  a 
Department  of  Social  Affairs,  and  a  recommendation  that  machinery  should 
be  set  up  for  international  co-operation  within  the  area.  Particular  empha¬ 
sis  was  laid  on  research  and  the  training  of  Social  Welfare  workers,  and  a 
Social  Welfare  Training  College  in  South-East  Asia  was  suggested.  The 
Social  Welfare  Department  of  Singapore,  which  was  set  up  in  1946  on  the 
resumption  of  Civil  Administration,  published  its  first  report  in  1947.  A 
great  deal  of  its  present  work  arises  out  of  the  economic  hardships  which 
are  a  legacy  of  the  Japanese  occupation.  In  Malaya,  the  Central  Welfare 
Council  established  in  1946  has  organized  welfare  work  throughout  the 
peninsula,  and  has  had  to  deal  with  a  number  of  problems  arising  out  of 
the  Japanese  occupation. 

In  the  colonies  themselves,  the  chief  events  in  the  field  of  social  welfare 
have  taken  place  in  the  West  Indies.  In  March  there  was  a  Conference  of 
West  Indian  Social  Welfare  and  Probation  Officers,  at  which  discussions 
were  held  on  the  finance  and  functions  of  social  welfare,  and  the  need  for 
concentrating  on  wealth  producing  activities.  Information  on  the  social 
welfare  developments  in  the  various  British  West  Indian  territories  is 
co-ordinated  in  the  region  by  special  publications  which  are  produced  by 
Social  Welfare  Departments  and  Welfare  Organizations  such  as  Jamaica 
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Welfare  Ltd.  During  the  year,  as  in  past  years,  a  social  welfare  course  was 
held  in  Jamaica  for  students  from  all  over  the  British  West  Indies,  toward 
which  an  interim  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  grant  of  £1,000 
($4,000)  was  provided.  A  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  grant  of 
£500  ($2,000)  has  also  been  provided  for  West  Indian  students  to  attend  a 
social  science  course  at  Liverpool  University.  For  a  similar  course  at  the 
London  School  of  Economics,  British  Guiana,  Jamaica  and  Trinidad 
received  a  grant  of  £5,185  ($20,740).  Grants  were  also  made  for  social 
science  students  from  other  colonies. 

The  London  School  of  Economics  arranged  in  1943  to  provide  a  two- 
year  course  for  colonial  candidates  for  welfare  posts.  By  1947,  90  colonial 
students  had  taken  this  course  and  40  had  taken  up  welfare  work  in  the 
colonies. 

In  Africa,  where  the  scout  movement  has  been  active  for  some  years,  the 
first  West  African  Boy  Scouts  Jamboree  was  held  at  Lagos  in  February  and 
was  attended  also  by  French  West  African  scouts.  A  similar  East  African 
Jamboree,  which  took  place  in  Uganda,  was  composed  of  representatives 
from  all  the  main  races  living  in  Kenya,  Uganda,  Tanganyika,  Zanzibar, 
Nyasaland  and  Northern  Rhodesia,  and  was  attended  also  by  scouts  from 
the  Belgian  Congo. 

In  various  colonies  women  have  been  meeting  and  forming  groups  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  In  Uganda  a  council  of  women  has  been  created  on  the  lines 
of  the  National  Council  of  Women  in  Britain  (a  body  interested  in  improv¬ 
ing  women’s  status,  and  in  social  reform,  public  life,  and  national  and 
international  affairs);  a  similar  Council  has  been  formed  in  Hong  Kong; 
the  Malayan  Women’s  Service  League,  a  voluntary  body  formed  at  the  end 
of  1946,  has  now  established  branches  throughout  the  country;  and  in 
Zanzibar  a  social  and  recreational  club  for  women  of  all  communities  has 
opened. 

From  other  colonies  news  has  been  received  of  various  small  but  signfi- 
cant  developments  which  all  go  toward  building  up  the  economic  and 
social  life  of  a  territory.  These  include  the  starting  of  a  children’s  library 
in  the  Gambia,  the  formation  of  12  Young  Farmers’  Clubs  in  Fiji,  and  the 
opening  of  a  Handicrafts  and  Homecrafts  Center  and  a  new  Social  Center 
for  ex-servicemen  in  Mauritius. 

The  welfare  arrangements  made  for  colonial  students  in  Britain  were 
the  subject  of  a  statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  February.  In  this 
he  pointed  out  that  the  Colonial  Office  Welfare  Department,  which  is 
staffed  partly  by  temporary  staff  from  the  colonies,  deals  not  only  with 
students  but  also  with  members  of  the  Colonial  Forces  and  civilian  war 
workers  taking  vocational  training  courses.  The  Department’s  work  is 
supplemented  by  a  permanent  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of 
Colonial  People  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  by  unofficial  bodies  such  as 
the  Victoria  League.  Wherever  possible  colonial  students  live  and  work 
with  British  students. 

HOUSING,  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PLANNING 

In  common  with  other  parts  of  the  world,  housing  and  town  and  country 
planning  in  the  colonies  during  1947  have  suffered  from  shortages  of  build¬ 
ing  materials  and  of  skilled  labor.  In  spite  of  this,  efforts  have  been  made 
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to  find  local  substitutes  for  building  purposes,  and  research  has  continued 
on  drawing  up  plans  for  houses  that  will  be  reasonably  cheap,  easy  to  build, 
and  well  suited,  to  local  conditions.  Difficulty  in  finding  a  suitable  ollicer 
to  take  charge  of  the  proposed  Colonial  Housing  Bureau  in  Britain  has 
meant  the  postponement  of  this  scheme,  but  in  the  meantime  a  senior  officer 
is  being  appointed  as  Colonial  Liaison  Officer  in  the  Building  Research 
Station  of  the  British  Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research. 
Between  May,  1945,  and  the  end  of  March,  1947,  51  architects  and  nine 
town  planners  had  been  appointed  for  work  in  the  colonies. 

News  from  the  Colonies  during  the  year  has  been  mostly  concerned  with 
the  visits  of  town  planners,  schemes  for  model  towns,  and  the  introduction 
of  the  necessary  legislation.  Cyprus,  for  instance,  was  visited  by  Sir  Patrick 
Abercrombie  who  went  out  to  advise  on  town  planning.  He  will  be  going 
for  the  same  purpose  to  Hong  Kong,  where  preparations  have  been  made 
for  appointing  a  town  planning  officer.  Tanganyika,  also,  was  visited  by  a 
town  plannng  expert  during  the  year;  Kenya  has  prepared  six  draft  town 
planning  schemes;  and  Uganda  has  introduced  a  Town  and  Country  Plan¬ 
ning  Bill  providing  for  a  Town  and  Country  Planning  Board.  There  has 
been  an  interesting  development  in  Nigeria,  where  plans  are  being  com¬ 
pleted  to  build  a  model  industrial  town  at  Apapa  as  a  “satellite”  of  Lagos. 
This  is  intended  to  provide  light  industries,  shopping,  social  and  civic 
amenities,  recreation  grounds  and  community  centers  for  15,000  people. 

From  the  Far  East,  reports  have  been  received  of  slum-clearance 
schemes  in  Singapore  and  of  experiments  in  the  use  of  prefabricated  houses. 

Africans  engaged  in  the  East  African  Groundnuts  Scheme  will  benefit  in 
due  course  from  the  model  villages  and  settlements  which  are  to  be  built 
to  house  them.  Plans  for  the  first  of  such  villages  were  ready  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 

An  idea  of  the  work  begun  and  proposed  for  housing  and  town-planning 
schemes  in  the  colonies  can  be  gained  from  some  of  the  grants  and  loans 
made  for  the  purpose  in  1947.  These  have  included  £40,000  ($160,000)  for 
housing  in  St.  Helena;  £4,700  ($18,800)  for  the  appointment  of  a  town 
planner  to  North  Borneo;  £27,500  ($110,000)  for  the  construction  of  work¬ 
ing  class  dwellings  in  Aden;  £13,400  ($53,600)  for  an  urban  housing  scheme 
in  Cyprus;  a  £2,000  ($8,000)  supplementary  grant  for  housing  laborers  at 
the  Government  Colliery,  Enugu,  Nigeria;  £5,365  ($21,460)  to  St.  Vincent 
for  the  staff  of  the  Central  Housing  and  Planning  Authority;  and  £3,000 
($12,000)  to  the  Leeward  Islands  for  a  Federal  architect. 

LABOR  ORGANIZATION  AND  LABOR  CONDITIONS 

As  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  labor 
unrest,  strikes  and  stoppages  in  various  colonial  territories  during  1947. 
Most  of  the  disputes,  however,  were  satisfactorily  settled,  and  in  many  cases 
the  appointment  of  committees  by  Colonial  Governments  to  investigate 
conditions  that  led  to  strikes  have  resulted  in  wage  increases  and  better 
relations  between  employers  and  employees. 

Speaking  in  the  Colonial  Estimates  Debate,  Mr.  Creech  Jones  recorded 
that  by  July,  1947,  there  were  19  experienced  trade  unionists  operating  in 
the  colonies  (in  1942  there  were  six)  getting  the  trade  union  movement 
established  on  firm  and  proper  lines.  Side  by  side  with  this,  labor  condi- 
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tions  are  being  improved  and  protected,  and  in  most  colonies  there  are 
now  ordinances  concerned  with  wage  regulations,  conciliation,  workers’ 
compensation,  trade  union  rights  and  inspection  of  labor  conditions. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  British  Trades  Union  Congress  a  compre¬ 
hensive  scheme,  including  practical  training,  is  being  worked  out  for  the 
better  training  of  colonial  trade  unionists.  A  beginning  was  made  on  these 
lines  during  the  year  when  the  T.U.C.,  the  Colonial  Office  and  Ruskin  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  announced  a  scheme  for  training  West  Indian  Trade  Union 
officials.  This  gives  the  opportunity  for  15  West  Indian  officials  annually 
to  take  Ruskin  College  correspondence  courses  provided  free  of  charge  by 
the  T.U.C.  In  addition,  it  is  planned  to  finance  scholarships  with  Colonial 
Development  and  Welfare  funds  which  will  enable  selected  students  to  have 
six  months’  practical  trade  union  training  in  Britain. 

During  the  year,  experienced  trade  unionists  from  Britain  gave  their 
services  in  investigating  the  special  industrial  problems  of  some  colonies. 
African  labor  conditions  and  the  problem  of  the  color  bar  in  Northern 
Rhodesia  were  investigated  by  Mr.  Dalgleish,  and  in  Trinidad,  trade  union 
organization  and  industrial  relations  were  the  subject  of  a  visit  by  Mr. 
Dailey,  whose  report  and  recommendations  were  published  as  Col.  No.  215 
in  November. 

The  Central  African  Council  has  established  a  Standing  Committee  on 
African  Migrant  Labour.  This  is  of  particular  importance  in  relation  to 
a  recommendation  on  the  subject  made  by  the  Council  at  its  fourth  meeting 
when,  in  view  of  the  problems  arising  from  African  migrant  labor  and  the 
need  to  deal  with  the  situation,  the  Council  made  several  proposals  which 
would  involve  some  control  over  the  flow  of  labor  in  order  to  safeguard 
the  laborer,  his  family,  the  employer,  and  the  development  of  the  territories 
concerned. 

Other  developments  in  Africa  during  1947  have  been  the  appointment 
of  a  Commission  in  Northern  Rhodesia  to  recommend  what  further  posts 
Africans  can  fill,  and  what  training  facilities  should  be  made  available  to 
enable  them  to  advance  to  more  responsible  and  skilled  posts  in  industry; 
the  arrival  in  Kenya  of  a  team  consisting  of  a  sociologist,  anthropologist, 
dietician  and  economist  to  study  the  causes  of  inefficient  African  labor  and 
how  it  might  be  improved;  the  holding  of  a  pan-African  Conference  of 
Trade  Unionists  at  Dakar  in  April,  which  was  attended  by  trade  union 
representatives  from  the  Gambia  and  Nigeria;  and  meetings  of  various  West 
African  trade  unions  and  lectures  on  the  subject. 

In  the  Far  East,  Singapore  has  been  the  scene  of  a  development  unique 
in  labor-management  relations  in  that  region  with  the  establishment  of  a 
tripartite  Labour  Advisory  Board.  A  similar  Board  is  being  set  up  in  the 
Malayan  Union.  The  idea  of  collective  action  for  negotiation  has  spread 
in  this  area.  By  the  end  of  March,  over  200  trade  unions  had  been  regis¬ 
tered  in  Malaya  since  the  resumption  of  Civil  Government,  and  94  in  Singa¬ 
pore  where  66  others  were  in  process  of  being  registered. 

In  the  West  Indies,  an  important  event  was  the  arrival  in  Barbados 
of  a  Commission  from  Dutch  Guiana  to  investigate  possibilities  of  recruit¬ 
ing  agricultural  labor  for  work  in  Dutch  Guiana. 

An  instance  of  the  attention  Colonial  Governments  give  to  improving 
labor  conditions,  to  spreading  knowledge  relevant  to  increased  produc- 
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tivity,  and  the  constitutional  methods  by  which  employer  and  employee 
may  negotiate  came  from  Gibraltar  where  the  Government  is  publishing 
a  regular  Labour  and  Social  Welfare  Bulletin. 

Britain  played  a  great  part  in  shaping  five  new  Conventions  applicable 
to  non-metropolitan  countries  which  were  adopted  at  the  thirtieth  session 
of  the  International  Labor  Conference  held  at  Geneva  in  June-July. 
Briefly,  these  Conventions  amount  to  a  Charter  designed  to  assist  colonial 
peoples  to  a  life  of  higher  standards.  They  consist  of  a  Convention  of 
Social  Policy,  one  on  the  Right  of  Association  and  the  Settlement  of  Labor 
Disputes,  one  of  Labor  Inspection,  one  on  Maximum  Length  of  Contracts, 
and  one  on  the  Application  of  International  Labor  Standards.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  delegations  to  this  session  included  the  labor  adviser  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Office,  the  secretary  of  the  West  India 
Committee,  and  the  hon.  secretary  of  the  Colonial  Employers’  Federation. 

RESEARCH 

Research,  on  which  so  much  economic  and  social  progress  in  the  colo¬ 
nies  depends  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  categories  of  central 
schemes  financed  under  the  1945  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Act, 
and  £1,000,000  ($4,000,000)  is  available  annually  to  enable  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  research  in  the  Colonial  Empire  to  be  established  on  a  sound  basis. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  an  impressive  record  of  colonial  research 
carried  out  in  1945-46  was  published.  This  comprised  the  annual  reports 
of  the  Colonial  Research  Committee,  the  Colonial  Products  Research 
Council,  the  Colonial  Social  Science  Research  Council,  the  Colonial  Medi¬ 
cal  Research  Council,  and  the  Committee  for  Colonial  Agricultural,  Ani¬ 
mal  Health  and  Forestry  Research.  The  report  showed  that  £1,000,000 
($4,000,000)  was  allocated  for  research  during  1940-46,  and  the  rapid  rate 
of  increase  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  of  the  105  schemes  approved  no 
less  than  54  were  made  during  1945-46.  The  research  undertaken  and 
helped  by  the  Committees  included  extending  the  work  of  the  Rhodes- 
Livingstone  Institute  in  Central  Africa,  enabling  a  team  of  sociological  re¬ 
search  workers  to  carry  out  field  studies  in  Kenya  to  assist  in  land  settle¬ 
ment  problems,  and  giving  financial  assistance  for  the  publishing  of  Dr. 
C.  K.  Meek’s  survey  of  land  tenure  in  the  Colonial  Empire. 

The  work  of  these  various  Committees  in  1946-47  was  also  published 
during  the  year.  In  this  it  was  noted  that  it  was  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  to  assess  the  relative  urgency  of  individual  schemes,  and  the 
Colonial  Research  Committee,  which  advises  the  Secretary  of  State  on  re¬ 
search  schemes  initiated  by  the  other  research  bodies,  except  those  of  the 
Products  Research  Council,  now  considers  only  broad  programs  of  work, 
thus  giving  the  other  Committees  increased  liberty  of  operation  within  the 
general  scope  of  an  approved  program.  A  very  wide  field  of  research  is 
now  being  covered,  and  the  concrete  achievements  include  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Regional  Fisheries  Research  Institutes  in  East  and  West  Africa,  a 
large  program  of  aerial  surveys  covering  parts  of  East  and  Central  Africa 
and  the  High  Commission  Territories,  the  Malayan  Union,  North  Borneo 
and  Sarawak,  and  the  preparation  of  a  bibliography  on  land  tenures  in 
South-East  Asia.  The  work  of  the  specialist  advisory  research  bodies  in¬ 
cluded  research  on  sugar,  starch  and  oilseeds;  fostering  the  formation  of 
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institutes  of  social  research  in  different  regions;  research  on  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  malaria;  nutritional  problems;  and  the  setting  up  of  an  East  Afri¬ 
can  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Research  Organization  to  replace  the  East 
African  Agricultural  Research  Institute  at  Amani,  Tanganyika.  Between 
April,  1946,  and  March,  1947,  allocations  for  67  research  schemes  at  a 
total  cost  of  over  £1,100,000  ($4,400,000)  were  made  under  the  Colonial 
Development  and  Welfare  Act. 

In  the  various  regions  of  the  Colonial  Empire,  efforts  are  being  made 
to  co-ordinate  research  both  between  various  territories  and  between  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  private  enterprise.  In  the  Western  Pacific,  a  Fiji  and  Western 
Pacific  Research  Council  has  been  set  up  for  this  purpose,  and  has  out¬ 
lined  specific  projects  for  which  £199,500  ($498,000)  will  be  necessary. 
The  program  proposed  covers  biochemical  investigation  into  animal  nutri¬ 
tion;  investigation  into  the  cause  of  certain  forms  of  anemia  common  to 
Fiji;  investigation  into  the  distribution  of  dental  diseases  and  its  relation¬ 
ship  to  diet;  fisheries  research,  and  demographical,  educational  and  an¬ 
thropological  research. 

Progress  in  setting  up  the  new  agricultural  organization  in  East  Africa, 
which  is  to  replace  the  Research  Institute  in  Amani,  was  made  with  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  B.  A.  Keen,  F.R.S.,  who  was  for  many  years  Assistant 
Director  and  Head  of  the  Physics  Department  at  the  Rothamsted  (Agri¬ 
cultural)  Experimental  Station  in  Britain.  Land  in  Kenya  for  the  new 
organization  was  purchased  with  the  aid  of  a  grant  under  the  Colonial 
Development  and  Welfare  Act.  In  East  Africa,  also,  progress  has  been 
made  in  preparing  for  the  creation  of  a  new  Institute  of  Social  Research 
which  is  to  be  linked  with  and  have  its  headquarters  at  Makerere  College, 
Uganda,  and  a  Director  has  been  appointed. 

During  the  year,  the  Central  African  Council  agreed  to  establish  its 
own  research  Council. 

An  important  stage  was  reached  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  Colonial 
Microbiological  Research  Institute  in  Trinidad  when  the  laboratory  began 
to  be  set  up  in  February.  Dr.  A.  Thaysen,  Director-Designate  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  represented  the  colonies  at  the  fourth  International  Congress  on 
Microbiology  held  at  Copenhagen  in  July. 

During  1947  as  a  whole,  over  £1,140,450  ($4,561,800)  was  granted  under 
the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Act  for  research  schemes.  These 
included  £35,345  ($141,380)  for  an  agricultural  research  and  experimental 
station  in  Nyasaland;  £57,750  ($231,000)  for  a  nutrition  field  working 
party  in  the  Gambia;  £5,068  ($20,272)  for  a  survey  of  fisheries  in  Mauritius; 
£19,350  ($77,400)  for  fundamental  research  on  insecticides;  £96,250  ($385,- 
000)  for  sugar  technology  research  in  the  West  Indies;  £165,000  ($660,000) 
for  soil  research  by  the  Imperial  College  of  Tropical  Agriculture;  £8,000 
($32,000)  for  the  Central  Geological  Survey  Organization;  £117,000  ($468,- 
000)  for  hydrological  research  in  Uganda;  £25,000  ($100,000)  for  the  estab- 
ment  of  an  East  African  Veterinary  Research  Institute;  and  £11,860  ($47,- 
440)  for  psychological  research  in  the  West  Indies. 
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